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First Report on Activities of the 83rd Congress — 


“On Monday we talk grandly about the unity of the 
West, about saving the civilization to which we belong. On 
Tuesday we pass a McCarran Act, which is a sign of 
shuddering fear lest we be contaminated by the civilization 
to which we belong. On Wednesday we appropriate 
further billions so that our allies may grow strong. And 
on Thursday we demand higher tariffs so that our allies 
may grow weak.” 

Thus wrote Herbert Agar in “A Prayer for the New 
President,” an article appearing in The Saturday Review, 
New York, January 17, 1953. The lines provide clues to 
an understanding of the events during recent years in the 
Congress of the United States. 

As for the present, there are as yet few signs. Cabinet 
members are reported to be giving their main attention 
to administrative problems rather than to legislative pro- 
posals. As this is written, it is still open season for infinite 
speculation, even though a list of matters having priority 
has been made up. 

Take H.R. 1, a bill to reduce personal income taxes 
by 11 per cent effective July 1, 1953. The effect would be 
to reduce the 1953 levy 514 per cent. Tax reduction is a 
frequently declared goal of the Republicans. But another 
goal is a balanced budget. Thus the goal of H.R. 1 may 
be subordinated to another aim. The gathering of dark 
clouds over Western Europe, or the Far East, might modi- 
fy the urge to balance the budget. President Eisenhower 
said in his Message on the State of the Union that he was 
opposed to tax cuts now. The bill, H.R. 1, introduced by 
Daniel A. Reed, Pa., was referred to the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, of which Mr. Reed is chairman. 
The Committee has approved the bill but leaders of the 
House say they will not bring it to the floor until there 
is more information about the rate of expenditures. 

President Eisenhower made many recommendations for 
legislation in his Message on the State of the Union, and 
numerous references are made below to these. The Presi- 
dent also recommended further study before specific pro- 
posals are made in certain areas. Some topics were con- 
spicuous for omission, e.g., Point Four, or Technical 
Assistance, in which church interest has apparently been 
relatively high; and “tidelands oil,” in which political 
interest has been great. The last is on the list of priori- 


ties, see below. 
Items with Priority 


On February 9, Speaker Martin, and Senator Taft, ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, announced that President 
Eisenhower and Congressional leaders had mapped a 


legislative program which was regarded as a minimum 
for action before adjournment, which is planned for early 
July. It was stated that the list was not “exclusive.” It 
follows : 

1. Reorganization of the executive branch. (Congress 
has already extended to President Eisenhower the same 
authority that President Truman had. Specific plans 
must be submitted by the President to Congress, and 
they will got into effect unless one house of Congress 
disapproves. ) 

2. Early action on appropriations bills. 

3. Statehood for Hawaii. 

4. Amendment of the Taft-Hartley law. 

5. Limited extension of controls and allocations for 
those products especially needed in the defense program. 

6. Legislation on the submerged oil lands. 

7. Extension of Reciprocal Trade Act. 

8. Simplification of customs procedures. 

9. Extension of old age and survivors’ insurance to 
groups not now covered. 

10. Extension of temporary aid to schools in critical 
areas. 

11. Authorization of two additional commissioners for 
the District of Columbia. 

Some of these points are considered below. 


Farm Price Supports 

In the campaign, President Eisenhower pledged his 
support to an action of the last Congress requiring the 
Secretary of Agriculture to support prices of the six basic 
farm crops at 90 per cent of “parity” through the crop 
year 1954. The six crops are corn, cotton, rice, wheat, 
tobacco, and peanuts. Parity is a standard, “the ratio of 
prices received to prices paid,” fixed in law by a compli- 
cated statistical method. The original purpose of the 
parity formula was to assure the farm crops a purchas- 
ing power equivalent to that of the years 1910-14. How- 
ever, during recent years, alternatives have been per- 
mitted by law, taking into account price relationships of 
recent years. Thus, through the crop year 1954 the 
parity will be “whichever is higher” of the formulas. The 
Secretary of Agriculture also has discretionary authority 
to support a long list of other farm products at from 75 
to 90 per cent of parity. 

Among both Republicans and Democrats in Congress, 
the issue does not seem to be whether the government 
should support farm prices. It is held all around that the 
government should. The question is, rather, how is it 
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to be done, and when? Should these supports be relative- 
ly flexible, or should they be fixed for periods of years? 
Or, what is the best way of making supports effective 
with a minimum of cost to taxpayers and consumers. 
Also, should some more effective means be found to give 
supports to prices of perishable crops? (The basic crops 
listed above can be stored, and are at least not as perishable 
as milk or peaches.) 

There are several immediate issues with which the new 
administration must deal. The post-Korean inflation of 
farm prices seems to have reached a peak several months 
ago, and farm prices have been falling. The Department 
of Agriculture is currently buying huge surpluses of butter 
and putting it into storage. Large numbers of beef cattle 
are now going to market, and farm prices for beef are 
considerably lower than a year ago. Consumer resistance 
to high beef prices seems to have been a factor in causing 
prices to consumers to turn downward. Congressmen are 
calling for effective action on behalf of farm producers. 

The new Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra T. Benson, 
formerly a high official of the Latter Day Saints, as well 
as an authority on farm marketing and on cooperatives, 
has declared that price supports should be used as “dis- 
aster insurance,” and not to encourage “uneconomic pro- 
duction.” There are apparently those on both sides of 
the aisle in Congress who take a different view. We plan 
to deal more fully with the farm price situation in an 
early issue. 

Senators Milton R. Young, N. D., and Richard B. Rus- 
sell, Ga., have introduced S.481, which would extend for 
three years the authority to support basic agricultural 
commodities at 90 per cent of parity. 

Senator Young also sponsors S.478, which would pro- 
vide price support at 90 per cent of parity for three ad- 
ditional crops—oats, rye, and barley. 

§.595, introduced by James O. Eastland, Miss., and 
Milton R. Young, N. D., would “increase the level of price 
support” of basic farm commodities from 90 per cent 
to 95 per cent for the years 1953 and 1954. 

These bills are referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, George D. Aiken, Vt., chairman. 


Civil Rights 

The Senate voted 70 to 21 on January 7 against a move 
to amend its rules. The fight for amendment was led by a 
group of senators in both parties interested in civil rights. 
Those making the proposal hoped to modify the standing 
rule whereby debate in the Senate can be limited only by 
a vote of two-thirds of the total number of members. 

On January 13, Irving M. Ives, N. Y., introduced 
S.Res.31, which would amend the rules to permit limita- 
tion of debate by a vote of a majority of the members of 
the body, or 49 votes. It is referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, William Langer, N. D., chairman. 

The proponents of civil rights legislation in the House 
have also been hoping to move to modify the authority 
of the powerful Committee on Rules, whose approval is 
ordinarily necessary to bring bills to the floor for debate, 
even after a committee has given approval. There is now 
only one alternative—to bring a bill out by petition signed 
by a majority, or 218 members, an objective exceedingly 
difficult to attain. In the House, the advocates of amend- 
ment of the rules would like to return to a method, in 
effect during the 8lst Congress only, whereby a chair- 
man of a committee approving a bill could call it up after 
the Rules Committee had held it for 21 days. 

There are those who say that the death-knell for civil 


rights bills was sounded when the Senate declined to con- 
sider modification of its rules. However, numerous bills 
have been introduced by members of both parties. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has promised a group of Negro clergy- 
men that he would appoint a fact-finding commission 
on minorities. The platform of the Republican Party 
pledged that efforts would be made to eliminate segrega- 
tion in the city of Washington. 

A fair employment bill having bi-partisan sponsorship 
is S.692, introduced by Irving M. Ives, N. Y., Hubert 
H. Humphrey, Minn., and others. This bill stresses edu- 
cational procedures, but also provides for enforcement 
powers. Senator Humphrey has stated that he would be 
willing to adjust and to compromise, accepting an inch 
if he could not secure a foot. The bill is referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, H. Alexander 
Smith, N. J., chairman. 


Extension of Social Security 


“The provisions of the Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance law should promptly be extended to cover millions 
of citizens who have been left out of the social security 
system,” the President declared in his Message. “No less 
important is the encouragement of privately sponsored 
pension plans.” 

There are almost as many bills on social security as 
there are measures on taxes, of which 85 were dropped 
into the hopper on one day. Twenty-six congressmen in- 
troduced various bills in one week to remove the limit 
under present law, of $75 a month on earnings of persons 
between the ages of 65 and 75 who may receive benefits 
under Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance. Persons over 
75 years of age are not now subject to any limitations on 
their earnings when they receive benefits under the system. 

Representative Sterling Cole, N. Y., has re-introduced 
a bill he prepared last year (this year’s number is H.R. 
1236), providing “that ministers may elect to receive 
old age and survivors’ insurance coverage by treating 
service performed in the exercise of the ministry as self- 
employment. . . .” It is referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Daniel A. Reed, N. Y., chairman. Under 
the Social Security Amendments of 1950, “service per- 
formed in the exercise of the ministry” is specifically ex- 
cluded from coverage. Questions immediately arose con- 
cerning definitions of “exercise of the ministry,” particular- 
ly with reference to ordained ministers serving as pro- 
fessors of theological seminaries and to ministers serving 
as administrators of church agencies. The situation is still 
somewhat confused because of differing interpretations 
being put by church administrators upon the rulings of 
government officials. Apparently, however, most officers 
of church agencies who are ordained have either refrained 
from applying for coverage or have been advised by em- 
ployers or government agencies that they are not eligible. 

As was noted in this Service, November 8, 1952, as 
a result of the widespread discussion, five Protestant de- 
nominations are on record as favoring amendment of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit inclusion of services 
performed in the exercise of the ministry under Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance. These denominations are: The 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. ; Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches; the Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 
Church ; the Evangelical Lutheran Church; and the Evan- 
gelical Free Church of America. 

Informal discussions have taken place among interested 
churchmen, revealing considerable difference of opinion 
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regarding the proposal in the Cole bill. There are those 
who say that the minister is not a self-employed person 
within the meaning of that term in a work-a-day world 
which applies it to the small shop keeper, or the fisherman 
operating his own boat, or the owner-operator of a farm. 
Others say the term is a good one, that the minister is not 
an employe in the ordinary sense of the term, and that 
his compensation should be called a “stipend” instead of a 
salary. 

Since January 1, 1951, eligible employes of non-profit 
religious, educational, and charitable organizations may 
secure coverage if the employer and two-thirds of the em- 
ployes consent. Both employer and employe pay, by pay- 
roll deduction, an insurance contribution of 1% per cent 
on wages up to $3,600 per person per year. Increases in 
the rate are provided for in future years. If two-thirds 
of the employes consent to coverage, then all future em- 
ployes must be covered. Employes electing to stay out of 
the system cannot simply change their minds and ask for 
coverage. They can only receive coverage by being “fired 
and rehired,” or by seeking a new employer where cover- 
age is in effect. 

A self-employed person now covered by law pays an 
insurance contribution of 2%4 per cent on net income of 
$400 up to $3,600 per year, and pays this, along with the 
filling out of a special schedule, when he pays his income 
tax. 

There are, of course, church people who want none of 
this. They say that the federal government has so far as- 
sumed that the churches could make provision for their 
ministers by voluntary means; that the state has paid a 
compliment to the churches; that the churches have not 
acted to deserve the compliment but that they could do 
so. Others refer to involvement with the state, to the 
possibility of loss of freedom if a minister enters a state 
insurance plan. There are those who say that participa- 
tion of ministers under O.A.S.I. would be contrary to 
accepted Protestant principles concerning the separation 
of church and state. 

It was once said by a member of the staff of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means that arguments of this 
type are difficult to sustain and also difficult to refute. 

On the other hand, Dr. Harold E. Nicely, a Presby- 
terian clergyman of Rochester, writes a letter to the New 
York Times published December 12, saying that the 
average pension of a retired minister in the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. is only $700 a year, and makes a 
plea for voluntary participation of clergymen under 
O.A.S.I. Another set of statements runs somewhat thus: 
Private pension plans for ministers are inadequate. 
O.A.S.I. and private pensions would supplement one 
another, as is the situation in many corporations now. 
The survivors’ feature of O.A.S.I. is important, in case 
of the death of the employed person, with dependents, 
before reaching the retirement age of 65. A most practical 
matter, too, is that O.A.S.I. benefit payments are not 
taxable, whereas many private pensions are subject to 
the income tax. As for the freedom issue, the proponents 
of participation state that with almost universal coverage 
the danger is certainly minimized. The managers of in- 
dustry, it is being said, have apparently not had any free- 
dom taken from them because they are covered under 
O.A.S.1. 


Immigration 


The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, effective 
December 24, 1952, sponsored by Senator McCarran of 
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Nevada and Representative Walter, Pa., has been the sub- 
ject of informal discussion in Congress as well as of ex- 
tensive public controversy. The law, one of the most 
lengthy and most technical on the books, codified all the 
laws with respect to nationality and immigration since 
the founding of the United States, and added a number 
of new provisions. 

The legislative history of the measure was noted in this 

SERVICE from time to time, e.g., November 8, 1952, May 
24, 1952, February 23, 1952. A rather full summary ap- 
peared May 24. The bill was passed over President Tru- 
man’s veto. It was evident that more than two-thirds of 
those present and voting in both Houses were impressed 
by the arguments of the proponents, stressing the internal 
security of the nation, rather than the claims of the op- 
ponents, alleging discriminations and injustices. 
_ President Truman appointed a Commission to review 
immigration policy, and that Commission presented a most 
critical report on January 1, 1953. Three of the members 
of the Commission are persons identified with religious 
organizations—Msgr. John O’Grady of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, Clarence E. Pickett of the 
American Friends Service Committee, and Thaddeus F. 
Gullixson, president of the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The Commission, in short, called for reconsideration 
and revision “from beginning to end.” A veritable bar- 
rage of criticism has been leveled against the law—e.g., 
against the alleged discrimination of the basis of the 
quotas, which permit many more persons from Western 
and Northern Europe than from Southern Europe. 

President Eisenhower said in Newark, N. ]., October 
17, 1952: “The McCarran Immigration Act must be re- 
written. A better law must be written that will strike an 
intelligent, unbigoted balance between the immigration 
welfare of America and the prayerful hopes of the un- 
happy and the oppressed.” In the Message on the State 
of the Union, President Eisenhower said he was request- 
ing Congress “to review this legislation and to enact a 
statute which will at one and the same time guard our 
legitimate national interest and be faithful to our basic 
ideas of freedom and fairness to all.” 

Defenders of the law emphasize internal security as has 
been mentioned. On the floor of the House, Representa- 
tive Walter, on January 13, said that agitation for re- 
writing the law came mainly from professional propagan- 
dists, including “professional Jews.” This drew rejoinders 
to the effect that the McCarran Act has been opposed by 
persons of all faiths, including certain officials of Protes- 
tant and of Roman Catholic agencies. 

Among the bills is H.R. 220, introduced by William A. 
Barrett, Pa., which would repeal the McCarran-Walter 
Act of 1952, and restore the laws in effect prior to pass- 
age of the controversial measure. It is referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, Chauncey W. Reed, IIl., 
chairman. 

Also, H.Res. 25, introduced by Jacob K. Javits, N. Y., 
which would express the opinion of the House in favor of 
revision of the Act. 

It is understood that a number of social agencies and 
religious organizations may recommend emergency legis- 
lation for the relief of refugees, and urge its enactment 
at this session. It may be possible to report more fully 
on the McCarran Act in a later issue of this SERVICE. 

The National Lutheran Council voted, February 5, in 
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favor of revisions of the McCarran Act. It recommended 
a “just and workable” quota system that would avoid 
racial and religious discrimination; admission of 100,000 
refugees and expellees a year for three years; amend- 
ment of present law to give naturalized citizens “in good 
faith” the same rights and protection accorded native-born 
Americans. 

Emanuel Celler, N. Y., has introduced H.R. 2076, 
which would admit on a non-quota basis, 328,000 refu- 
gees—‘German expellees, and natives of Italy, Greece, 
and the Netherlands.” This is frankly “emergency legis- 
lation.” It is also referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Economic Controls 

President Eisenhower did not ask for renewal of wage 
or consumer price controls, expiring April 30. He did 
ask for “continuance beyond June 30 of the authority for 
federal control over rents in those communities in which 
serious housing shortages exist. These are chiefly the so- 
called defense areas.” He hopes the federal government 
can withdraw from all control of rents as soon as possible, 
but that state legislatures should have full opportunity to 
take the responsibility (as has already been done in New 
York, for example). 

The President favors limited controls over certain items 
important in the defense program. 


Federal Aid for Education 


The President's references to education were very brief. 
He favors continuation of federal aid to communities 
whose burdens have greatly increased because of defense 
activities, both for construction of school facilities and for 
current operating expenses during the current fiscal year. 

He also said: “Our school system demands some 
prompt, effective help. . . . Generally, the school popula- 
tion is proportionately higher in states with low per capita 
income. This whole situation calls for careful Congres- 
sional study and action. I am sure you share my convic- 
tion that the firm conditions of federal aid must be proved 
need and proved lack of local income.” 

This last has very practical implications. For some 
years past, proponents of federal aid bills in Congress 
have written their measures so as to provide for some 
aid, sometimes a small amount per pupil per year, in all 
states, on the theory that one could only get votes from 
the wealthier states on this basis. The new President’s 
generalization, just quoted above, might run into many 
more difficulties in the realm of practical politics in Con- 
gress than did the previous attempts. 


Statehood for Territories 


President Eisenhower in the Message on the State of 
the Union said he favored statehood for Hawaii, but did 
not mention Alaska. 

S.49, introduced by Guy Cordon, Ore., and five others, 
would grant statehood to the Territory of Hawaii. 

S.50, James E. Murray, Mont., and 12 others, would 
grant statehood to Alaska. 

The bills are referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Hugh Butler, Neb., chairman. 

In the past, there has been rivalry among the major 
parties in the debate over statehood. If admitted to state- 
hood, it is believed that Alaska would send two Democrats 
to the Senate, and Hawaii, two Republicans. 


Off-Shore Oil 


The battle over off-shore oil deposits, sometimes called 
tidelands oil reserves, has been renewed. The reference 
here is to extensive resources which are under the ocean. 
At present, the federal government holds title to these 
vast resources. 

The Supreme Court has twice held that under present 
law the federal government has the paramount rights. 
President Eisenhower said in the campaign that he favored 
legislation transferring ownership to the states, but he 
did not mention the matter in his Message on the State 
of the Union. There are said to be 22 well-defined oil 
fields adjacent to the coasts of California, Texas, and 
Louisiana. President Truman stated that estimates of the 
quantity of oil available ranged from some 492,000,000 
barrels to much higher amounts. 

Clinton P. Anderson, N. M., sponsors S. 107, which 
would continue federal control over the lands for five 
years. It is referred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Hugh Butler, Neb., chairman. 

S.J.Res. 13, introduced by 40 senators, would give to 
the seaboard and Great Lakes states title to offshore oil, 
Sponsors say that the Resolution would have the same 
effect as the measure passed by Congress in 1952 and 
vetoed by President Truman. It is referred to the same 
Committee. 

Labor-Management Relations 


The House Committee on Education and Labor, Samuel 
K. McConnell, Pa., chairman, has opened hearings on 
amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act. Many in Congress, 
Senator Taft included, want to amend the Act. The ques- 
tion will be what kind of amendment. When the present 
law was on its way through Congress no Protestant church 
agency was heard at the extensive hearings held. 


“Trade, Not Aid” 


It is said in Washington that the slogan, “Trade, Not 
Aid,” coined by a British official, is receiving consider- 
able attention. Among some Americans it appeals be- 
cause of a belief that appropriations for foreign aid might 
be cut down. The Detroit Board of Trade has come out 
for international trade on a much freer basis than at 
present. The Board may be considerably under the in- 
fluence of automobile manufacturers who are much inter- 
ested in selling products abroad. Such manufacturers have 
always been keenly aware that international trade is not 
a one-way street. The manufacturers of certain cheeses 
would appear to have a much different attitude. Dairy in- 
terests have been in the forefront of the forces requiring 
the government to put quotas on the volume of imports 
of foreign cheeses, and to deny import licenses to Danes 
who wish to ship us butter. 

President Eisenhower has asked for extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, expiring June 12, under which 
many agreements have been negotiated with nations will- 
ing to make concessions in tariff rates if we will do the 
same. The President makes the observation that the pro- 
cess of extension must “not ignore legitimate safeguards 
of domestic industries, agriculture, and labor standards.” 
Already there are moves in Congress to require that all 
agreements must have Congressional approval, a type of 
move that in the past has been approved by advocates of 
the reciprocal trade program. 
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